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Readers of the Michigan Farmer, 


In the last number of the Farmer, you were 
informed, that Mr. Hurlbut, who has, for three 
years past, so ably and so acceptably presided 
over its columns, with that number terminated 
his editorial labors. That you will deeply regret 
the necessity which has lead to this step, we have 
no doubt. 

That you should, at the same time, feel some 
solicitude in regard to his successor, lest the in 
terests of the paper should not be sustained, i 
natural enough. And that the subscriber, in ta-| 
king his place, should participate in that solici-| 
tude, lest he should not bring to the task he has; 
undertaken, all the qualifications requisite to the | 
proper discharge of the duties and responsibili- 
ties which it imposes, is equally natural. 

Notwithstanding he has the advantage of long 
experience in this department of labor, and re- 
enters it an enthusiast in the cause of agriculture 
—notwithstanding a considerable portion of his 
life has been devoted to practical husbandry, an- 
other considerable portion of it to intellectual 
discipline, and the whole of it to the acquisition 
of general information, still he feels a sort of 
shrinking away from the task before him, as tho’ 
a voice of warning against rashly and thought- 
lessly entering upon it, were sounding in his 
ears. 

And yet, presumptuous tho’ it be, he feels 
himself impelled to go forward, nor can he per- 
suade himself to turn his back upon an employ- 
ment so congenial to his taste, his habits, and the 
bent of his inclinations. Far happier would he 
be, to be instrumental in promoting the bloodless 
triumphs of husbandry, than if he had lead em- 
battled legions to victory on the field of death. 


In the conduct of the Farmer, he will endeav- | 


or toexercise a wise discretion in the admission 
of articles to a place in its columns. That every 
article should be adapted to every man’s particu- 


iss ; 
Five copies for four dollars—} ar case, it were preposterous to promise, on the 


one hand, or expect, on the other. But that he 
should hold himself editorially bound to guard, 


with sacred care, against the intrusion of articles 
which will do no class of his readers any good— 
that articles characterized for sound argumenta- 
tion, with its facts and its inductions, in the form 
of plain common sense, tho’ in a homely garb, 
should always have the preference over those 
which abound mainly in frothy declamation, or 
learned nor.sensé, is but a reasonable requisition. 
Thus he stipulates, and thus will he endeavor to 
| furnish the cultivator of the soil with principles 
which he may every day see carried out into 
| practical exemplification before his eyes, and 
i which may lead him to new and profitable ap- 
‘plications of the resources at his command. 

This is an age of light, of discovery, and of 
progress, in this as well as in other arts and sci- 
ences. Light mingles with light, discovery treads 
upon the heals of discovery, and progress finds 
no place to rest the sole of her foot. Facts are 
continually accumulating on every hand, and 
will continue to accumulate, as long as the world 
shall stand, which have only to be classified and 
reasoned upon, to lead to the most important re- 
sults. Already has agriculture been crowned as 
a science. The discoveries of agricultural chem- 
istry, have placed the laurel wreath upon her 
brow, and she stands forth the embodiment of 
principles which serve as an unerring guide to 
the husbandman, while side by side with her, is 
advancing with equal pace, improvement in the 
implements of husbandry. And may light con- 
tinue its accumulations, discovery her triumphs, 
and progress never tire, until the whole earth, 
| smiling under the labors of the husbandman, shal! 
‘teem with the fruits of peaceful industry, and’ 
“the sword shall be beaten into a plough-share 
and the spear into a pruning hook.” 
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Changes in the Farmer. 





It is announced in the prospectus, that the Far- 
mer will hereafter be published semi-monthly as 
it formerly was, at one dollarayear. From per- 
sonal intercourse with a large number of the read- 
ers of the Farmer, we are satisfied, that both their 
wants and their wishes demand the change. By 
this arrangement we shall be able to give, a birds- 
eye view of passing events, so that our readers 
may have, in a condensed form, a register of ev- 
ery thing important in the history of the times. 
In a monthly, general and market intelligence, 
are of little value. 

We design also a slight innovation not indica- 
ted in the prospectus, viz. the introduction of a 
department_devoted to all important recent dis- 
coveries and inventions, which will be alike in- 
teresting to the farmer and mechanic, and indeed 
to every class of the community. 

Do not object, gentle reader, that you get the 
news in other papers, and do not want the space 
in the Farmer devoted to these objects. We 
want you to be kind and considerate on this sub- 
ject. The space thus occupied, will not be miss- 
ed, and we are satisfied from personal observa- 
tion, that such an arrangement would induce 
great numbers to subscribe, who would not oth- 
erwise take an agricultural or any other paper. 
And do you not desire to see the Farmer sustain- 
ed, and extending far and wide the sphere of its 
usefulness ? And besides, would not this be a 
cheap way of ridding yourself of so many an- 
noying calls for the loan of your papers? And 
further still, is not such an abbreviated record of 
the past, in some permanent form, the very thing 
you need for future reference ? 

Although our editorial labors commence with 
the present number, the paper will not, of course, 
be expected to assume the distinctive form which 
these innovations will give it, till the new vol- 
ume commences, which will be with the next 
number. 


The next Volume of the Farmer. 








It is close at hand, and there is no time to lose, 
as we want all subscribers for the year to com- 
mence with the first number. We trust, that all 
the old subscribers will continue their subscrip- 
tions—we cannot spare one of them, and we want 
a great many new ones, and must have them.— 
We want the old ones, on whom so much cul- 
ture has been bestowed, to be fruitful and multi- 


ply, so that each one will yield at least a single 
new one. Is this too much to expect? And 
how very easy a thing would it be, for every one 
of them to increase four-fold, and thus, secure to 
themselves the benefits of the club arrangement 
—shall it not be done ? 

With the exception of the innovations which 
we propose to introduce, the present number 


may be considered a specimen, a sort of first- 
fruits of our labors in this nook of the editorial 


field, save that we are placed somewhat at a dis- 
advantage by the encroachments of the title page 
and table of contents. Read it then, sit in judg- 
ment upon its merits, and if, after making all due 
allowance for human imperfection and human 
frailty, it be found worthy, will you not, for the 
sake of the cause in which it is embarked, as 
well as for your own individual benefit, make an 
effort to extend its circulation ? You, who have 
patronized it heretofore, know how to appreciate 
the value of a well conducted agricultural jour- 
nal, and you are the very ones to induce others, 
who may not have been thus favored, to come 
forward to its support. Will you do it? 





Advantages of Scientific Husbandry. 





Prof. Kirtland,of Ohio, in illustrating the blunders 
of art as opposed to science, mentions the caseof a 
man, a despiser of book-farming, who, after 
draining a peat marsh, undertook to cultivate it, 
expecting, from the depth and blackness of the 
soil, that it would yield him a rich return for his 
toil, but who learned in the end, to his sorrow, 
what science might have taught him before, that 
although such soils contain a very large propor- 
tion of the elements of nutrition, those elements 
cannot be made available, until a process of de- 
composition and. re-combination in a compost 
heap, or by some other means, has been gone 
through with. 

“* But still,” says art, * this business of forming 
compost to enrich my farm, is attended with too 
much trouble and expense. I can never resort 
to such an experiment.”’ 

Science replies—‘ You have tived, for a few 
years, on the native richness of your soil, which 
was the accumulation of a thousand years, from 
the decay of animals and vegetables. | It is now 
nearly expended, and you must either adopt a 
scientifi¢ mode of tilling your lands, remove to 
lowa or Texas, or starve where you are.” 

“To the eye of the scientific agricultarist, 
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these marshes present the means provided by na- | Tby clint and manure. For instance, a loaf of 
ture to enrich our impoverished upland, and he | /bread made from two pounds of Alabama flour 
foresees the day when they may furnish a por- | weighs three and a half pounds; while a loaf 
tion of the fuel needed in this cold climate.” ‘made from the same quantity of Cincinnati flour, 

By the way, an instance occurs to us whic ‘h} weighs only three pounds, making a difference 
may be adduced to show, that after the peat has | of 22 per cent, so that every five barrels of Ala- 
been removed and formed into compost, for the bama flour are equal to six barrels of Northern 
purpose of enriching uplands, the muck which / flour. ‘Ihe proportion of gluten, however, may 
remains, constitutes a soil of great fertility. Some | ibe greatly increased by the application of appro- 
few years ago, in the course of a very dry sea-| /priate manures. Its relative proportion may be 
son, a fire which had been accidentally kindled, | nearly doubled by manuring the soil with ox 
worked its way into an extensive marsh, con-| blood, or human excrements, and increased to a 
suming to ashes, as it proceeded, its entire bed of | greater or less degree by the application of other 
peat for the space of several acres, laying entire-| manures more or less appropriate. 
ly bare the loose muck beneath. The marsh had} Another fact established by chemical analysis 
been previously drained. Upon this muck, corn | is, that very white, superfine flour consists most- 
was planted without ploughing, and oats sown |ly of starch, and contains but little gluten, most 
and simply harrowed in, and the result in both |of the latter having gone off with the middlings. 
cases was a very heavy yield. Very white superfine flour then, is but poorly 

Whether the alkali contained in the ashes of| adapted to the purposes of nutrition, and should 
the peat, neutralized the acidulous properties of|never be used separate from the middlings, in 
the soil, and thus rendered its elements of nutri-| which nearly all the muscle, brain, and bone- 
tion available, or whether the native muck, with- forming ilansatite reside. 
out such superadded agency, was competent to — 
the result, does not fully appear. Our own Diseased Potatoes=-Chemical Analysis. 
opinion is, however, that the admixture of alkali 
was highly beneficial, although without its aid, 
the soil might have developed its productive pro- 
perties to a greater or less extent. If it was not 
thus competent, then all that is necessary to ren- 
der it so, in cases where the peat is removed, is 
to apply some alkaline substance. 

But would not this be a cheap and easy way to 
get our marshes into a state of cultivation—do 
you ask? 

Whether it is practicable thus to consume the 
super-incumbent peat of our marshes generally, 
is matter of doubt, though in many cases, in very 
dry seasons, it may be entirely practicable. And 
if it be practicable, whether the advantage gained 
would compensate the loss of so valuable a sub- 
stance, may also be matter of doubt. “ Short 
cuts” are not always the best. They sometimes 
decoy the unwary into quagmires, from which 
they with difficulty extricate themselves. 

The marsh above alluded to, is located just 
across the Michigan State line, in the State of 
Ohio, near Toledo. 























How to counteract the tendency to Rot.—The 
celebrated Dr. Une, author of the Dictionary of 
the Arts and Sciences, has ascertained, by a se- 
ries of experiments, that the disease in the potato 
consists in the conversion, by decomposition, of 
a portion of its starch into sugar, and of its albu- 
mine into an acrid, offensive brown substance. 
|The juice of potatoes which were characterized 
by brown spots in the interior, and a thickened, 
brown skin, he found to have “a mawkish sweet 
taste, followed by a sense of pungency on the tip 
of the tongue.”” By the application of chemical 
tests, he found the proportion of sacharine mat- 
ter, (sugar,) in such potatoes, to be from three to 
five per cent, while no sacharine matter could be 
detected in the sound potato. He further veri- 
fied and established the fact, by placing the ex- 
pressed juice of the infected potato, as also its 
infusion, in contact with a little yeast, at a fer- 
menting heat of 80 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit, 
when a fermentative action soon began, and in 
an hour or two, became so brisk as to throw up 
a thick, creamy froth. Thirty-six hours after- 

Important Facts.—W heat is known to be the | wards, the liquor, being considerably diminished 
most nutritious of all grains, and it is more or|in specific gravity, yielded, by distillation, alco- 
less nutritious according to the quantity of gluten | hol, equivalent to about four per cent of sugar in 
it contains, This quantity may be varied both |the potato. The quantity of sacharine matter 
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varied much according to the state of the disease. 

To counteract this tendency to fermentation 
and consequent putrefaction, necessarily resulting 
from the presence of sa:harine matter in the po- 
tato, the Doctor recommends, that potatoes, when 
dry, be secluded, as far as possible, from a moist 
atmosphere. To this end, they should be laid 
upon a bed of straw, and the whole pile be inter- 
spersed with coarsely bruised unslaked lime, and 
covered thoroughly at the sides and on the top, 
from the external elements. Unslaked lime 
greedily absorbs one-third of its weight of mois- 
ture, and will bring the air between the potatoes, 
into a perfectly dry state—a condition in which 
no decomposition can possibly take place. 

Care, he thinks, should be taken to keep their 
skins entire, so as to exclude atmospheric oxygin 
and humidity. It is well known that the sugar 
in ripe grapes, undergoes no change while the 
skin is entire, but the moment it is pricked, the 
grapes begin to ferment and speedily spoil. 

The above facts and deductions, correspond, 
we believe, with the observations of our farmers, 
it being a common remark among them that po- 
tatoes are exposed to the rot about in proportion 
to the moisture of the soil in which they are 
raised. But the mode of preserving them after 
they have been taken from the ground, does not 
seem to be so well understood. The process is 
a cheap and easy one, and within the reach and 
the means of all. Try it. 





The Golden Time. 


Is there no golden time for sowing wheat, so 
that it will be secure against the ravages of the 
Hessian fly, in both fall and spring, as well as 
against disaster from the rust? If to avoid ex- 
posure to rust, wheat be sown early, it becomes 
a sure prey to this insect in the fall, in every in- 
fected district, and if, to avoid this calamity, late 
sowing be resorted to, the crop is not only liable 
to the same calamity in the spring, but to almost 
certain destruction from the rust, insomuch that 
the hope of its escape is indeed a forlorn one.— 
And is there no golden medium between the two 
extremes? Let facts be heard in reply to this 
question. 

From the natural history of this insect, it has 
been ascertained, by personal observation, that in 
this climate, it ceases depositing its eggs about 
the 20th of September, and that if any are de- 
posited after that time, they are so few as to re- 





sult in little or no injury. And in accordance 
with this well attested fact, farmers have gener- 
ally remarked, that wheat sown after the above 
mentioned time, has generally escaped the rava- 
ges of the destroyer in the fall. 

So far our farmers seem to have a good degree 
of enlightenment on this subject. If we may 
judge, however, from the intercourse we have 
had with them, but few of them are familiar with 
the fact, that one time rather than another, after 
the 20th, is the golden time. They seem not to 
have learned, that wheat sown between the 20th 
and the 25th of that month, will, in ordinary sea- 
sons, come forward sufficiently in the fall to se- 
cure it against material injury from either of the 
above named causes in the spring. That such is 
the fact, however, we have the concurrent testi- 
mony of every farmer within our knowledge, 
who has tried the experiment, or whose attention 
has been turned to the subject. An instance 
came under our own observation a few years 
since, in which, a field of wheat, sown within 
that time, escaped calamity entirely, while every 
other field in the neighborhood was destroyed.— 
An instance was recently related to us by an in- 
telligent farmer in Macomb Co., in which about 
half a field of wheat was sown a little later than 
the other half, and although both parts were sown 
within the compass of a single week, the part 
first sown was totally destroyed, while that last 
sown yielded a good crop. In the former case, 
the plant must have made its appearance before 
the insect had done depositing its eggs, and in 
the latter, after that process had been completed, 
but soon enough to bring it forward sufficiently 
to secure it against disaster in the spring. 

Those who are extensively engaged in wheat- 
growing, may find it difficult to finish their seed- 
ing in so short a time, but they had better, far 
better, greatly curtail the extent of their wheat 
husbandry, or make special arrangements to meet 
the emergency, than thus to hazzard, as ina game 
of chance, the loss of both labor and seed, be- 
sides exposing themselves to the pains of almost 
certain disappointment. 

The above, we think, is a good expedient for 
those who cannot be persuaded to adopt the 
“ more excellent way”’ of avoiding the evil which 
we shall propose in our next number. 

By the way, we found one farmer in Oakland 
Co. in our late excursion, who had determined 
upon a trial of the decoy system, in the hope that 
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that might prove to be the true golden expedi- | subssoil cultivation, that it renders vegetation 
ent The plan is to sow a small patch of wheat | comparatively independent of the changes of the 
in so middle of a field, (an acre or two or three, | season, opening a passage downwards, not only 
acco ing to the size of the field) with a view to {i r the roots bevond the reach uth al- 
decoy all the insects in the neighborhood into it, | adel eee gr rs ip 2 yactey 
ihe i ne Heignbomood Io i )so for the surplus water, (which would other- 
and having F them od bated, to spring the /wise evaporate into the atmosphere, carrying 
trap upon them, by plowing them under, the) with it much of the soluble parts of the soil,) 
wheat having been sown early enough to bring where it remains in deposite, to be drawn towards 
: me i i to eas as object | the surface in time of drouth. 
, the time t oper sez or seeding comes | ? aE : 
J sp . pi P sh heap oor sie 2 cee Another anvantage of subsoil cultivation is, 
on. This expedient is recommended by high | a Sa \ 
eal a LE Ne noe ©” |that the subsoil frequently contains ingredients 
authority, and we shou. see it fairly test- | . : = 
. Ys ° sp teas 5 test- | essential to the growth of vegetables, of which 
ed. Jf, it should be equally successful with the | . AP fy 
sina tek: ak , ithe surface sci] is in a great measure destitute. 
meth recommended above, and no more so, | q : ? . ’ 
the f id} . i ¢ : “i |Some ingredients of the soil have a constant ten- 
r would have the advantage o oly: | 
sei 4 iy £ d Terran " = ‘dency to sink down below the depts of the com- 
n rouble and expense. As an offse ; ; 
As vist - re , h deli . ne esis 0 | yon plough, as lime for instance, and some other 
this consideration, pi cichaes it has _— suggest: | .shetances. 
ed, that the benefit to the soil from plowing under | ner k ; sas 
ne | And who does not know s ants 
the wheat, would compensate for the additional ; * sabi - , 6s ’ a ace ei 
° “~ ;Such as } s, strawpe cc. W V 
expense, insomuch that the difference would be | ee ve “rae “i va a 
” J ; phe __ |to any purpose at all in an old soil, or one which 
made up in the increased yield of a single crop. | : ; : 
. : has been cultivated for a series of years, manure 
An experiment or two, would settle the question. | | : fie . 

‘itas you will—and that they will grow in great 
perfection upon a new, virgin soil? Every per- 
Son capable of observation, must have noticed 
this predilection of these vegetables for a new 


We are gratified to learn, that some of the 
soil? ‘The reason is obvious. Certain ingredi- 


farmers of Michigan are turning their attention | 
to the subject of subsvil ploughing, and that the |&"'S essential to their perfect developement, had 


experiments they have made, have been so far cither been exhausted, or had sunk into the sub- 

: ; : ed DORE ; : . 

highly satisfactory ; we trust they will lead to a| soil, ingredients which ordinary manure does - 
‘contain. ‘To find a spot then where they will 


general adoption of the system. Its advantages | 
take root and flourish with new delight, and in 


are various and important. We will expatiate a/| 
little upon some of them. full perfection, we have only to r na sub- 
. soil of the very field, on which they had pre- 
Among the advantages of subsoil cultivation, RS * P 
, . , |viously been cultivated to no purpose. 
may be enumerated the increased tenacity, which | ; bis ‘ 
loose, friable surface soils thus acquire. ‘Their| 1-008¢, friable soil is moreover, comparatively, 
a non-conductor of heat, and of course, not as li- 


capacity to retain the elements of nutrition being | 
able, in hot weather, to be parched by the heat 


thus increased, by admixture with the more tena- | : 
‘of the sun, nor in cold, to be chilled by the es- 


cious subsoil, operates of course, to prevent the | : 4 : 
escape of those elements by the leaching process ©#P of the beat it has imbibed. The greater its 


on the one hand, and by evaporation on the other. | depth, the greater the advantage from this source. 

Another advantage of this kind of cultivation | 
is, that it enables plants to fix their roots deep in | advantage of this mode of culture, demonstrating 
the earth. The roots which would otherwise be ithe fact, that instead of plowing three times for 
forced from their natural course into a horizon-| Wheat, it is much better to plow but once, provi- 
tal direction, and compelled to spread themselves |ded it be done very deep, and with narrow fur- 
out near the surface, exposed to injury from ey- | OWS, the cultivator being used for clearing the 
ery fluctuation of the weather, get leave to work weeds and covering the seed. Complete success 
their way downwards into the earth, and are thus|has crowned these experiments, so far as they 
protected in a great measure,against the influence have been made. Whether they have been ex- 
of drouth. ‘tended to clays we do not know, nor whether 


It is, perhaps the most prominent advantage of they would succeed as well on such soil. The 





Subsoil Cultivation—its advantages. 





Recent experiments have developed another 
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good results already obtained, will, of course, en-| Conversion of Peat into Coal,—A patent has 
courage further experiments. irecently been obtained by Mr. Williams, of Dub- 


: lin, Ireland, for compressing peat into a dense 
r, and by no means unimpor-| ’ ? ap 
And yet another, : FP? ae i |mass, so as to resemble coal. It is said to be su- 


tant advantage resulting from this mode of cul- perior to coal in its properties of producing heat 
ture, is that manure may be covered deeper, and by combustion, forming an excellent charcoal, or 
thus its nutritive qualities be prevented from evap-|coke. It is asserted, that this charcoal is cauch 
more combustible than that of wood. Mr. Wil- 
‘liams has found, that with ten ewts. of pit coal, 


To make good Winter Butter.—A correspon- jand two and a half qwts. of this fictitious coal, 
'the same quantity of steam can be generated, as 


pultivator, ypears to be}. : 
dent of the Boston Caltiv " who ay ou _ | With seventeen and a half cwts. of pit coal alone. 
extensvely engaged in the dairy business, writes,) Ty, process is as follows: Immediately after 
that after having tried various expedients in vain, being cug, it is triturated under revolving edge 
he has at length hit upon the true one of scalding | wheels faced with iron plates, perforated all over 
the milk, and thus destroying the effects of frosty surface, aa = —— by the pressur . thro 
: DS i “ “ \these apertures, till it becomes a species of pap, 
" rmter. Sinc > ‘ hep - - 
Ses 7 fall, one wi foodiin wreath: Sane tse which is freed from the greater part of its mois- 
adoption of this method, his butter has been pure |ture by a hydraulic press. It is then dried and 
sweet, yellow, and rich, even more so than in/conyerted into coke, in the same manner as is 
- ’ ’ | , 








orating into the atmosphere. 





summer, whereas, previously it was white, frothy, ;done with pit coal. 
and sometimes bitter. 








; Changes in the Composition of Mitk.—It ap- 
Cultivation of Peppermint.—It may not be | pears from chemical analysis of milk by Prof. 
generally known to our readers, that the cultiva- IL lay fair, that the “oy pik a of butter and cheese 
‘ ete ctt,.¢ |i the composition of milk is greatly affected by 
tion of peppermint, has been successfully attempt- | he exercise to which the cow is subjected. At 
ed, and is attracting considerable attention in dif- |the first experiment, the evening milk contained 
forent parts of our State, and especially in the |3 and 7-10ths parts of butter in a hundred parts 
Jy }Of milk, and 5 and 4-10ths of casein, (which is 
* \the cheesy part of milk,) the cow having been 
: > exercised considerably during the day. The 
timated at sixty or seventy thousand dollars, and | next morning, the proportion of butter was 5 and 
those who have been engaged in it, are said to | 6-10ths parts of butter, and only 3 and 9-10ths of 
have realized great profits, without having their casein. the cow having ate nothing, and been 


attention materially diverted from other branches; KePt quiet through the night. In several. suc- 
f husbandry The plant delichts in a rich naa ceeding experiments, the cow was confined in a 
Teeter BINS WN A Tied, MOISE) stall, and the result did not vary much from that 
soil. eee }obtained in the last of the above instances, when 
a ot ‘the cow had enjoyed a night’s rest. 
t uriosity.—Oaks are ‘said to be} a rs 
Vegetable, Curiosity moa | It appears then, that the conditions necessary 


shown in both London and Amsterdam, as remar- |, the production of butter are very different 
kable curiosities, which have been reared by from those which produce cheese, the former 
Chinese gardeners, and are only a foot and a/ being a rich pasture, which induces quietude, and 
half in height, although their trunk, bark, leaves |" latter poorer pasture, with as much range as 
‘ |possible, thus furnishing a temptation to ramble. 
and branches evince a venerable age. 
The above, although cited in a standard chem- | For the Mtotiigtit Parmer. 
ical work (Leibig’s) to illustrate the influence of| ‘he Wheat Crop in the County of Ionia. 


counties of Calhoun and St. Joseph. Alrea 
are the annual avails of the crop in the State, es- 


soil and climate upon vegetation, may appear in- | 


| 


credible at first glance, but when we consider the | Mr. Editor :—Believing that a few facts in 
Bea ieiiais: Mar wwneits: the end: barr-cekef our | relation to the next coming wheat crop in this 
: . “ ‘ ‘County, Tonia, will be interesting to the numer- 
plains and the giant oak of the mountain forest, | ous readers of the Michigan Farmer, I have 
even so diminutive a specimen as the above, |therefore concluded to reduce them to writing, 
should not be considered without the range of; and send them to you for publication. I much 
possibility. regret to say that the prospect of an abundant, or 
LSS AE EE ATED ‘even a tolerable harvest here, next season, is not 

A Monster Cheese—. Follett, of Licking co. | as flattering as those who earn their bread by the 
Ohio, has made a cheese, the past season, from sweat of their face, could have wished. The 
four days milk of one hundred cows, which is crop, in the main, is not only much less stout.and 
four feet in diameter and sixteen inches thick, healthy than the last preceding one, but is.con- 
and weighs one thousand pounds. ,Siderably injured by insects—many fields being 
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so much so, that, as it seems to me, although their 


ravages be not again renewed in the spring—a 
thing quite improbable—good and economical 


husbandry will dictate their being plowed up, and 


put into other crops. But should the insects, as 
above intimated, again resume their depredations, 
and the season from thistime forward be no more 
favorable than last, | much, very much, tear that, 


instead of being abie, next fall, to have on hand 


and spare our usuaily large surplus, we shall have 
but a small one. Indeed, as it is, it will be, to 
say the least, considerably diminished. We will 
however hope for the best—that the winter and 
fly may do it no additional harm. 
IONIA. 
November 10, 1847. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Cultivation of Grapes. 





Deeming the culture of the grape of much 
importance to us, in this State, 1 not only as an 
article of luxury, but of commerce, I w: ald ur ge 


the farmer, as well as the amateur, not only to 


plant grapes, but to study and practice the best 
method of cultivation, that he may reap a rich 
reward for his labor. 

In the October number of the Farmer, I gave 
a short article upon planting and pruning grapes. 
Had I time, I would like to give a series of arti- 
cles upon the culture of this delicious fruit, but | 
must content myself by giving occasionally a 
short article as time may permit. 

The only drawback _— the suecessful culti- 
vation of the grape in this State, that I know of, 
is the frost we sometimes experience in the 
spring, when the vines are in blossom. 

We can ripen without the aid of glass, the 
Isabella, Alexander, 
selas, and many other varieties, some of which 
cannot be ripened in the open air, in the vicini- 
ty of Boston. We cre this from actual expe- 
rience, and for proof of the assertion, would 
refer to the beautiful sistitahe exhibited at the 
Detroit Horticultural Society’s room, 
last years. Having the vines planted according 
to the directions in the October number, (or as 
much better as possible,) it is well to prune in 
the fall, and lay the vines down upon or near the 
ground, and cover them ga long manure or 
earth. Covering the hardy varieties is not in- 
dispensably necessary, but I think they come out 
better in the spring. The buds are full and 
strong, and they make stronger wood than if left 
uncovered; for we seldom have much snow to 
protect them, and the continual freezing and 
thawing, to which they are subjected, is an injury 
to them. If pruned in the fall, they are much 
easier laid down and covered, and they may re- 
main covered until late in the spring to retard 
their growth, thus rendering them less liable to 
injury by late frosts. If laid down without pru- 
ning, they must be taken up by the last of Febru- 
ary or first of March, for that purpose, for it will 


| week prey lou , 


rags, like so many sore 


'were be 


Catawba, Sweet-water, Chas- | 


‘to the notice of our agricultural friends, 


the two | 


hot answer to prune grapes in this vicinity after 
the first of March, unless the season is very back- 
ward. 

If grapes are pruned in the spring after the 


| 
t ruined, bv bleeding. 
One very warm day, the last 


p begins to circulate, and before the growth of 
the wood and foliage have become sutlicient to 
take up all the sap, they will be materially in- 


of March, 1846, 
work upon his vines, | 
Upon con- 
. | found that through ignorance 
adhe time for prunn if, he had, about a 
pruned nis vines, and as they had 
mm the time of pruning to the 
fearing he might lose 
was tying up the bleeding ends in 
fingers. 1 told him | 
had a long job before him, and of no 
account when finished; for it would not stop the 
| The vines lived, but bere no fruit 


seeing a gentleman at 
toppe d to see what he was doing. 


yer ing \ ith 





bled profuse ly fr 
time I saw him at work, 
i 


739 } 
HS vines, he 
+} norht ha 
tNOUPNTL Lit 


bleeding. 
that season. 

Last fall, | saw several Isabella and Catawba 
vines in a garden in this vicinity, loaded with 
fine looking fruit; there must have been several 
bushels upon the vines, and to the sight, they 
‘autiful, but to the taste, they were in- 
sour grapes.’’ These vines were planted 
ina clay soil, and upon the borders of a broad 
walk: the centre of the walk was convex, to 
turn the water to each side and leave the centre 
dry, thus turning the water directly upon the 
roots of the vines, there to remain, to the injury 
of the vines, there being no way to drain it off. 

Planting grapes in a clay soil is bad enough, 
without turning the water from the walks to 
stand about the roots. J.C. H. 
Detroit, December 11, 1847. 


deed “ 


Pumpkins. —We commend the letter below 
which 
we copy from the Maine Farmer.—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 

Deposit, in some convenient place, from a foot 
to eighteen clean, well dried, wheat, 
and place thereon a lay er of 
pump \kins—the best and fairest of the c rop—then 
another stratum of straw, and so on till you have 
‘stowed”’ your entire crop, or so large a portion 
of itas you may consider necessary for winter 


inches of 


oat, or rye straw, 


‘use. A gentleman in one of the midland coun- 


ties of Massachusetts, writing to us under date of 
March 16, 1845, says :— 

“T am now feeding my milch cows and other 
stock on pumpkins of last year’s growth. They 
were carefully packed in straw as soon as har- 
vested, and are in a state of fine preservation.— 
The butter produced from the milk is of the fin- 
est quality and richest color, and the animals 
themselves are in much better condition—more 
active and healthy than | have ever known them 
when restricted to dry and unsucculent food.” 
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A Call. 








It having been suggested to me, that it would 
be well for the different Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Societies throughout this State, to be- 
come better known to each other, than they are 
at present, in order that they may correspond 
with regard to their transactions, so that each 
may be benefited by the other, | would hereby 
respectfully request the Secretary of each Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Society, or Farmers’ 
Club, within the borders of this State, to forward 
to me at Detroit, the name of their society, its 
location, when organized, the names of the offi- 


cers, number of members, together with such of 


their transactions as they think may be of public 
benefit. 

If any new seedling fruits or vegetables, or 
any new implements of husbandry or improve- 
ments in any of the old, have come to their no- 
tice, they will please describe them; and we will 
endeavor to make such use of the correspondence 
as will be of the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number of our Horticultural and Agricultural 
friends J. C. HOLMES, 

Pres. Detroit Horticultural Society. 

Detroit, December 13, 1847. 


Bffects of Plaster. 





The editor of the Albany Cultivator, in his ac- 
count of a recent tour through parts of Massachu- 
setts, speaks in the following terms of the effects 
of plaster upon light and exhausted lands. By 
the way, one of the names here mentioned, brings 
to mind many an incident of our youthful days: 


Messrs. Weis & Pao. Larurop, of South- 
Hadley, have a farm of 187 acres. It is within 
half a mile of the falls in the Connecticut, where 
a dam is soon to be built for the purpose of ob- 
taining a large water-power—a power which it 
is calculated will be nearly four times greater 
than that of Lowell. The work has been com- 
menced and is rapidly progressing, and it is ex- 
pected that in the space of a few years a city 
will here rise that will number its inhabitants by 
tens of thousands. The enterprise has already 
had the effect to enhance the yalue of real estate 
in the neighborhood. 

Messrs. Lathrop purchased this farm in 1833, 
at the low price of $5,600. [It was supposed to 


be “run out,’ and only yielded thirty tons of 


hay annually. The highest estimate of its capa- 
bilities by its former owner, was, that it would 
keep twenty-five cows, if devoted wholly to that 
purpose. Messrs. L. have so increased its pro- 
duction that for the last ten years it has average: 
a hundred tons of hay yearly, and supported from 
thirty-seven to forty head of cattle, with three or 
four horses. This improvement has been pro- 
duced by no extraordinary expenditure. The 
first start was given by the application of plaster. 

A considerable part of the farm consists of hills 


ae 


and knolls—frequently rather steep—which seem 


to have been formed by the abrasion or washing 
away of portions of the elevated plain to which 
the whole tract originally belonged. It is evi- 
dently an alluvial formation, though much older 
than the present “ intervale.”’ 

The strata composing this plain are various in 
composition. A large portion of the surface, as 
we have mentioned in the first part of our article, 
is sandy, but it is underlayed, at various depths, 
by strata of an argillaceous character. In some 
places, as on the sides of such hills as we have 
described, these strata crop out and form the sur- 
face soil. In all such situations, the effects of 
plaster are almost wonderful. Messrs. L. state 
that when they purchased their farm, the grass 
on nearly the whole of it was thin and of poor 
quality. The hilly portion of it was pastured, 
but the stock obtained only a scanty supply of 
“mouse-ear and poverty-grass.”” The applica- 
tion of about two bushels, or a hundred and twen- 
ty pounds of plaster per acre, soon changed the 
character of the herbage, and the barren hills be- 
came the finest grazing lands. .Since the first 
application of plaster, an annual dressing of about 
sixty pounds per acre has been given; and this 
is all the land has received, in the shape of ma- 
nure except what has been dropped by animals 
while being kept on it. The production of feed 
has been remarkable, and there is still no dimi- 
nution, but rather an increase in its quantity.— 
It is chiefly spire-gracs, or “ Kentucky blue- 
grass,’ (Poa pratensis, ) and white clover, and 
is very sweet and nutritive. We have seldom 
seen pastures that would carry more stock per 
acre. ‘The best part of them will support a cow 
per acre. 

We were told of other instances, equally strik- 
ing, of the effects of plaster on similar soil. Mr. 
Jostan Barpwe t, of South Hadley, for several 
seasons summered a horse, a yoke of exen, two 
cows, and a heifer, on four acres and three quar- 
ters. He had nine acres and a half of meadow, 
from which he cut one year, at two cuttings, 
thirty-seven tons of hay. The pasture had a 
dressing of plaster, and nothing else, every year 
—the meadow had some additional manure.* 

Messrs. Lathrop were able at once, by the 
use of plaster, to stock their farm heavily. Of 
course they were soon provided with a large 
amount of manure, which being applied to the 
portion of the farm on which a rotation of crops 
was followed, in a short time raised it to a high 
state of fertility and preductiveness. 


Hessian Fiy.—We learn that this insect is at 
work in the wheat-fields in various pars of the 
State. From the fact that we hear of its depre- 
dations in almost every section of the State, we 
conclude, that but few, if any, counties are en- 
tirely exempt from the calamity. 





See an secount in the Cultivator, p. 30, for 1846, of the effects 
u Mr. Chapin’s tarm, in Springfield. 
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The Culture of Trees. 





BY E. HARKNESS. 

“ Pruning trees makes ’em grow.—At least ev-| 
ery body says so, and what every body says must 
be true. Such seems to be the general senti-| 
ment on this subject. But we are satisfied, from) 
long experience and a good deal of observation, | 
that in nine cases out of ten at least, more harm) 
than good is done by pruning. <A good cultiva-| 
tor will go through his orchard and prune a lit-| 
tle very little, every season, not to make it grow, | 
but for the purpose of clearing out such limbs as) 
show signs of decay; also all water sprouts and | 
sprouts at the root of the trees; also all limbs! 
which cross each other and chafe. 
‘“‘ How do you manage your trees so as to give’ 
the tops such a uniform and beautiful appear-| 
ance?” ‘How do you make them grow so fast, | 
and have the bark look so bright and lively ?’— | 
These are questions we have been called upon 
to answer a hundred times, perhaps, within the 
last year, and we now proceed to answer them in| 
as plain a manner as practicable. | 
First, as to the form of the tops. We prefer. 
trees of two seasons’ growth from the graft, from 
three and a half to five and a half feet high, and 
when we transplant them we take off all the side 
limbs, leaving a single stem; for when a tree is! 
transplanted it will bear a good deal of trimming. | 
During the first season a limb will shoot out from | 
each bud of the last year’s growth. The upper- 
most of these limbs will grow nearly straight up- 
wards, while those lower down will turn out near- | 
ly ata right angle with the stem. The next, 
spring after transplanting we cut out the centre | 
limbs which have grown upward, and leave from 
three to six of the side limbs which have the right | 
curve and are in the right position to form the! 
future arms or main limbs of the tree. We care, 
not if these limbs start from the main stem as low | 
as three feet from the ground; for experience 
has shown that low trees thrive much the best. 
Most people want the tops of their trees high| 
enough for a horse to walk under them. It is’ 
very desirable to have them so ; but the great er-| 
ror is in attempting to force them up to that height | 
too soon, by pruning off the side limbs. 


If the | 
first set of arms do start from the main trunk as| 
low as three feet, it will not be long before the | 
top can be raised to six feet from the ground by | 
gradually clearing away the under limbs as fast 
as they show signs of decay. 

Thecutting away of young, healthy, and grow- | 
ing wood, is a most pernicious practice; and alit-' 
tle reflection will teach any reasonable man that 
it is absurd in the extreme. The leaves of all, 
trees form the laboratory, in which the food in-| 
tended for their sustenance and growth is pre- 
pared ; and this food, when prepared, descends’ 
through the inner bark and makes its deposit of 
new wood to the very extremities of the young 
roots. It is plain, then, that the taking away of 
a single healthy branch, or even a single leaf, 


jtakes away, to some extent, the capacity of the 
‘tree to grow. 


“ But what will you do with the sprouts ; will 
you let it grow just as it pleases ?” 
if you do not trim a tree at all, it will never sprout. 
In giving a proper form to the top of the young 
tree, the first and second year after transplant- 
ing, you will be compelled to violate nature so 
far that the tree will sprout a little, but it will 
soon get over it if you are sparing with the knife. 
Besides, the atte mpt to foree the top of a tree up 
to six feet, in the first instance, by depriving it 


We answer, 


of side limbs, often destroys it by making the 
trunk too feeble. It is common to see the stems 


of young trees in the orchard full of sprouts; this 
is because they have been trimmed too high and 
too much, and the tree is making an effort to sup- 
ply that of which it has been deprived. In an 
open situation, all trees will throw out strong 


hia 


iside limbs, and form large trunks in proportion 


to their height. Even the pine, so renowned 
for its towering height, puts forth strong side 
limbs when it happens to stand in an open or 
bleak situation. Why then should we deprive 
our fruit trees of the means of sustaining theni- 
selves under similar circumstances ? We often 
see the stems of young orchard trees forming a 
“ graceful curve,’’ somewhat in the shape of a 
French dancing master in the act of picking up 
a lady’s fan. Do you know what ails them ?— 
They have been trimmed; and the only way to 
restore them to a perpendicular attitude and to 
their natural proportions, is to cut them off and 
let them take a fair start from the ground in their 
own way. 

** But would you not tie up a leaning tree to a 
stake ?”’ We say that a tree is worthless when 
it requires a stake. If it will not stand alone 
when taken from the nursery, you may be sure 
that it has either stood in a thicket or been un- 
mercifully trimmed. In either case it is better 
to cut off so much of the upper part of the top as 
will enable it to stand alone, than to tie it up to 
a stake. 

These are all the remarks it seems necessary 
to make on the subject of trimming.— Prairie 
Farmer. 


New Brick Making Machine.—A late English 
paper thus describes a machine for the manufac- 
ture of bricks, which has been lately patented by 
a Liverpool firm : 

“The clay, without any previous preparation, 
is put into the machine where, by the action of 
two sets of cutters, it is prepared and carried for- 
ward by the aid of buckets or elevators, and de- 
posited into a hopper. It then descends upon a 
revolving table set with dies, into which it falls, 
and after being closely pressed, is driven by a 
slight movement of the machinery to the surface 
of the table again, from which it is taken by the 
carriers. The bricks are then ready, without 
any further process, for the kiln, saving all the 
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time necessary in the ordinary mode of prepara- 


tion in the pit and drying on the ground. Shrink- 
ing is thus considerably lessened, and the article, 
it is said, is of more perfect shap | much su- 
perior to those completed int ordinary man 


; «3 }ce7y) } he ; whyiy ae 
ner. It is calculated that the machine, which 


completes two ata time, will turn out at an ave- 


rage, thirt, per minute. The inventor is an « ii- 
terprising mes thanic. It is state at a rail 

contractor, o be as immediately to mi r 
2,000,000 brie ks for a railw ie in construction, 


has purchased the Hak iy 


Corn and Potato Crep. 





Indian Corn—W hich it has been said “ forms 
the dack bone of our 3 bandry,”” and it might 
have been added, he people, too, in a gr 
degree—has given a ‘fall crop. It will be 


membered that this grain was, the last winter and 
spring, in great demand, and brought high prices 
for exportation to the British islands. This cir- 
cumstance induced farmers in the 
the country to plant very largely of this the pre- 
sent year. The product has been satisfactory 
and we trust there will 
on the score of profits; but it should not be for- 
gotten that the high prices of last vear were oc- 
casioned by an almost = -edented scare ity of 
breadstufls in England, $ 

with the good crops which have there, as well as 
on the continent of Europe been 
present year, no such extraordinary = >mand can 
be expected to arise. Still the article has now 
been fairly brought into use rn countries 
mentioned; and from our improved modes of 
preparing the grain by kiln-dry in ig, and the nice 
manner which is adopted of putting up the meal, 
it may be confide ntly expecte d that its consump- 
tion will continue, and that it will after a while 
be generally esteemed. In every view of the 
case we think there is a better prospect of open- 


> . 
be no cause of complaint 


obtaine + the 


eastern part of 


‘and in excellent condition for a crop. 


cotland and lrels an d, and | 


Hartford, Ct. 


AA 
Fall and Winter Ploughing.—The idea that 
. gained by the decomposition of sward 
by late fall plou is, we are convinced, 
mistake. On the contrary, every one who has 
had the opportunity of observing, may have seen 
e it sward which is broken up after the weather 
has b eome warm, and the grass somewhat started 
rots much sooner than that which 
as plo in the fall or winter. 

But clavey soils, which have been well drained, 
may be greatly improved by fall ploughing, if it 
is done in the way. ‘The ground should 
be thrown into narrow ridges, which should run 
in such a direction as will most readily turn off 


the water frem the field. Let two furrows, as 





nvything Is 


i 
gine, 


spring 


right 


deep as can well be ploughed, be turned together, 
in the form of what are called “ back furrows,’ 
and the whole field be ploughed in this way.— 


This will expose a large portion of the soil to the 
action of the frost and air. The ridges will be 
dry, and the soil being frozen and thawed while 
in this state, it will become loose and friable, and 
on cross-ploughing the ridges, when the proper 
time arrives for seeding, the soil will be mellow, 
This 
course has produced good crope of grain and 
vegetables on land which would yield little or 


| nothing in any other.—Add. Cultivator. 


Mr. Taintor’s Faaportdt Moriabe: —We had 
lately an opportunity of seeing the Merino sheep 
imported in 1846, by John A. Taintor, Esq., of 
In procuring these sheep, Mr. T. 


pains nor money. He personal- 


spared neither 


‘ly examined the most noted flocks of France and 


and made his own selections, whatever 


Spi in, 
His principle ob- 


were the prices demanded. 


ject was to procure such sheep as were calcula- 


ing a permanent and profitable trade with Eng-| 


any other article 
be successfully 


land in Indian corn, than with 

of breadstufls; because it cannot 
produced there, and is not much 
any of the European countries, though wheat is 
grown largely by all those countries, and n 
of them have usually a large surplus for exporta- 


cultivated in 


4 


tion. 
Of the potato rot, weh ardly know what to 
aay. From what we have heard, it appears to| 


have occasioned more damage in the 
part of the country and in this State than here- 
tofore. 

We have heard of several instances where 
early kinds planted on favorable soil, early in 
the season, got fully matured, so that the vines 
had died naturally, at the time the blight occur- 
red. In such instances we believe the crop has 
remained sound; though on the same farms, the 
same kinds that were planted so late that the 
vines were killed by the blight, have rotted to a 
great exient.— Alba y Cultivator 


wanNy | 


eastern | 


it 0, of 
| straightues 
iche S almost equalling the best English breeds. 


te d to produce the largest quantity of wool of a 
m lium ie lity, this being in his opinion the 
class of shee p from which the most money could 
be realized by farmers in general in this coun- 
{ry. ' 

On looking at these animals, we were first 
struck with their extraordinary size, they being 
much larger than any sheep of the Spanish race 
that we have before met with. Some of the ewes 
weigh about 200 pounds each. The symmetry, 
‘of some of them is quite remarkable—their 
s and breadth of back, and fullness of 


ol is uncommonly close, and every part 
They were not 


Their we 
of the body is thickly covered. 


'washed at the last shearing, but their fleeces as 


take n off, averaged 16 pounds each—of one 
ye ar *g growth. 
Mutton.—I do not agree at all with you, that 
Cotswold or Leicester w ould improve the quailty 
ef mutton and wool, unless the mutton be raised 
For eating, no mutton, in my humble 
have eaten some mutten in my 
for fineness of grain, and 


fi rr sale. 
opinion, (and | 


travels, ) will compare 
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flavor and juiciness, with Merino, or : 
rino, and I have no doubt that as muc 


be raised up the 


mutton or wool can 
quantity of pasture or feed, as of any 


whatever, and the woo! dees not require an’ 
praise at my hand. Besides, your Maine cor- 
respondent, |. McG., is in the immediate neigh- 


borhood of the best flocks of that breed. 
ROBERT CHISOLM. 





South Carolina, 1247. 
From the Be Cultivator 
Fruits. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—It has been said. that 


nothing in agriculture givesso much value to the 
land it occupies, as a good fruit tree, ad 
many instances, an hundred per cent. to its val- 
ue. ‘To this I heartily assent; yet it is.but here 
and there we find a farmer that thinks it worth 
his while to give attention to so important a 
branch of what may well be denominated the nat- 
ural employment of man. Can any i bet- 
ter adorn and give character to the farmer’s do- 
main, than a choiee and weil cultivated orchard! 
And what is mere delicious and wholesome than 
its yearly produce? 

‘‘ He who owns a rood of proper land in 
country,” says Downing, “and, in the face of all 
the pomonal riches of the day, only raises cral, 
and choke pears, deserves to lose the respect of 
all sensible men.” 

*“] know,” said Doctor Johnson, “a clergy- 
man of small income, who brought up a tamily 
very respectably, which he chiefly fed on apple 
dumplings.” 

There is a noble, large, sweet apple, known 
in many parts of New England, which might 
properly be denominated the bread Jruit apple. 
When this apple is properly baked, two will suf: 
fice for a meal with milk. There is a poor man 
with nine children, and one at the breast. [lis 
family are fed upon the fruit of one of these trees, 
in the season of it. 


ing in 


thing 
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tilas 


Harvest Prospects. 





contains a tabular report of the grain crops in 
each of the counties of England and Scotland, 
evidently compiled with mnch industry and care. 
From an examination of this report, we conclude 
that the produce of wheat will be upon the whole, 
considerably above an average, and the quality 
good ; although ina few localities the yield seems 
scarcely an average, the straw mildewed, and the 
quality indifferent. | Barley appears almost uni- 
versally an unusually heavy crop. Oats mode- 
rate. Beans and peas generally inferior, in some 
instances a failure. 

We likewise learn, from a tabular report in 
the Gardener's Chronicle, that the potatoe crop 
in England and Seotland was generally healthy ; 
although disease had shown itself in several-cis- 


The Agricultural Gazette of August 28th 


Teele 


) Mm fied de rree. \\ nter, how- 

i i g more ipparent as the 

{ Still there is reason to hope 

t quantitv. cultivated is 

i ¢ i? is ia ti ps r sul ali he from 
ain opel d.— Tie profits of crops, 
‘ ttle, depend mainly upon the return 

1 and labor bestowed upon 


, 5 | +] 
rrows a hundred bushels 


of corn, or makes a hundred pounds of meat, with 
eal nd labor that hi neighbor ex- 

itly bushels or while the latter 

mie ves, the former, if prudent, must grow 
life eains the entire value of the extra fif- 


ti unds. ‘The disparity in the profits of agri- 


expenditure is not a visionary 


peculation— a matter of fact, which is seen 
verified in almost every town. We see one far- 
e 89 bushels of corn on an acre of land, 


with the same labor, but with more foresight in 


keeping his land in good tilth, and feeding bet- 
his crop, than his neighbor employs upon an 

re, and who does not get 40 or even 30 bush- 
els. This ditference results from the manner of 


4 1; yr 
ieeding 


and tending the crop.— Vi. Chronicle. 


\\ le from the Pon mouth (N. H.) Four- 
nal, that the grand desideratum of applying steam 


ater power t 


) propel common stocking 


-looms, on which yast sums of money and much 


: ] 
time | 


ave been unsuccessfully spent in England, 
has at |e roth been discovered. 

The writer remarks:—On Wednesday last, 
one girl attended three looms, and spending much 
of her time in sitting to watch the operation, she 
presented at night 23 pairs of stockings, and 22 
pair of drawers as the result of her day’s work. 
12 - of stockings is a girl’s day’s work on the 


com 


not 
i 


imon hand looms. 
Some idea of the saving by the new invention 
may be formed from the fact that the expense of 
knitting on Wednesday was less than a dollar, 
while the same work performed on hand looms 
would eost over five dollars. 
We learn that any hand loom may be fitted for 
operation by power at an expense of %30 to B40. 


Black and white Paints.—Tools, wagons We. 
painted black, absorb the sun’s rays, become hot, 
and warp and crack. Painted white, they re- 
Heet, and do not absorb the rays, consequently do 
not become hot, and they remain uninjured by 
warping, Hence, all wooden articles should be 
ainted of some light color.—-NV. Y. Farmer & 
Mechanic. 


a . . > .7. =e 

Mr. Lyttleton Physic’s Wash for Peach Trees. 

—Four quarts sott soap, one pint common salt, 

and a half pint saltpetre, to a common ten quart 
pail full of hot water. 


Instead of wate r, some would substitute ure 
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Agents Wanted. 

We want, immediately, two or three efficient 
travelling agents for the Farmer, who will de: 
vote themselves exclusively to its interests.— 
Good terms will be given. 
Remittances. 


All remittances for past dues, including those for the 
present volume, will continue to be made to ** Williams & 
Hurlbat.”’ Subscribers in arrears will oblige us by send- 
ing their respective amounts within a month from this 
date. It is hoped, under the circumstances, that none 
will make it necessary to repeat this reasonable call.— 
Whenever it would be a matter of convenience, remijttan- 
ces for the next volume may be enclosed in letters to us, 
which we will pass to Mr. Isham. 

{> Remittances may be sent under the frank of Post- 


receive our propositions for the next volume, in 
season to enable them to forward names and 
money by the first of January, can have the pri- 
vilege of doing it after that time, provided “all 
due diligence” be used. In most cases remit- 
tances can be made through the post-masters. 


{>>-We invite contributions to our columns 
from our agricultural friends. Their co-opera- 
tion is the very thing we need. We want, as 
far as possible, to give the Farmer a distinctive 
character, asa product of Michigan. Let com- 
munications, however, abound in matter-of-fact, 
and be as brief as possible. 


Sheltering Animals.—A_ great deal is lost by 
the exposure of animals in cold and stormy weath- 
er. They require much more food, and are far 
less profitable. | Cows will give much less milk 
than when housed, and other animals are, with 
much more difficulty, kept in condition. 





Wool Manufacture.—The Middlesex compa- 
ny at Lowell, daily consume about six thousand 
pounds of wool. ‘The company has already pur- 
chased of the present year’s clip, nearly two 
million pounds. 


Cheap Beds.—In Portugal, the husks of corn 
are used as a substitute for feathers, and are pre- 
pared, and sold by the peasantry to those who 
purchase, ata merely nominal price. As soon 
as the corn is ripe, the husks are selected—in a 
bright, warm day, and dried in the shade. None 
but the finer and more flexible are taken, and 
those that are nearest the corn are preferred, as 
they are generally found to excel in these quali- 
ties. As soon as the humidity is expelled, the 
hard ends are detached by means of an instru- 
ment purposely prepared, and the husk is then 
drawn through a hatchel, or comb, which divides 
it into stribes of the requisite fineness. This is 
al] that is necessary, so far as the preparatory 
process is concerned. 








DETROIT PRICE CURRENT: 


Graih.—Wheai at city mite, bush: 00 7s@e0 
Indian Corn, 374 
Barley, at bteWer¥, ST4 

ye Sites 
Oats, 

Beans, _  623@75 

Provisions.—Flour, bb}. froin wAgone, $4 sea “3 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs: 25 
Indian meal, * 87 
Hoga, 100 ibs, 63 06@3 5b 
Keef, “ @2 0043 00 
Lard, Ib. retail, o8 
Butter, roll, 12}@14 

“* retail, 16@ itt 
Cheese, 100 tbs., Michigan, @5@6 25 
“6 “ Hamburgh, 7 50@8 00 
Eggs. doz., 14 
White fish, bb1., 6 00@7 00 
Potatoes, bush., retail, 
Onions, 
Honey, Jb., 123 

Su spriks.— Wood, hard, cerd, $2@62 50 
Hay, ton, @8@s 25 
Cranberries, 1 00 
Apples, bushel, 75 

“ common, 374 

“ dried 125 
Peaches, dried, $1 75@2 00 
Clover seed, bush., $4 00 
Herd’s grass do. do. 1 00 
Flax set 623 
Salt, ddi., @) 87} 

75 


Lime, “ 


TO THE FARMERS OF MICHIGAN. 

The subscriber, having been announced as the future 
Editor of the Michigan Yann, takes occasion to stato, 
in brief, his views of what a periodical of this kind should 
be. 

In the general, it should embody, in 8 comprehensive 
form, information relating to improvements in agriculture 
in all its departments,—whether such improvements 
have respect to the principles of the science, their prac- 
tical application, or to the implements of husbandry. 

There should be originality, to some extent, in its col- 
umns. Its conductor should be able to turn to profitable 
account the multitudes of facts which are continually ac- 
cumulating under his observation, methodizing, and 
bringing them into subserviency to some practical end, 
and thus opening new and untrodden fields to the enter- 
prising and the industrious. 

It should be adapted to the popular mind—not so sci- 
entific as to be unintelligible to the mass, nor so unscien- 
tific as to exert no elevating influence upon them. 

Especially should it be adapted to its locality, to pecul- 
iarities and varieties of soil and circumstances. A pub- 
lication well suited to the circumstances of an old agri- 
cultural district, would be but ill adapted to the wants and 
necessities of a new country like our own. 

It should give, as far as possible, a true and impartial 
account of the state of the crops and of the markets, and 
should be eagle-eyed to detect, and prompt to expose the 
tricks of speculators. 

It should, he thinks, also contain a spice of general 
intelligence, so condensed, that it will not, to any appre- 
ciable extent, encroach upon the agricultural interest, and 
yet sufficient for all the purposes of general information. 

The Farmer will be published semi-monthly, as for- 
merly, after the first of January, when anew volume 


commences. 
TERMS. 

In advance, per year, . Sa ek 
After three months, - ‘i ‘ ‘ : >. a 
After six months, 3 é . é P 1,50 
After nine months, 4 . . J é 1,75 

To clubs the same terms will be allowed as heretofore, 
viz : for every four dollars remitted strictly in advance, 
five copies will be sent, and for larger sums in the same 


pe. 
o subscription taken for less than one year, nor dis- 
continued till all arrearages are paid. 

WARREN ISHAM. 


Detroit, Dee. 1, 1847. 




















